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itevar's Companion. 


“We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if we can 
be numbered among the writers who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth. “ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON, 
con- OF CLERMONT, NEW-YORK. 
it. 
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(From Col. Gardner's Literary and Scientific Repository, and Critical Review, for July, 1821) 








Robert R. Livingston was born in the city of New-York, on the second day of Sep- 
tember, 1747. His father was among the distinguished men of his name, long a member 
_ of the legislature, from the cotnty of Dutchess, and a judge of the supreme court of the 
‘ilda, province. His mother was the daughter and heiress of Colonel Henry Beekman, and 
ason, eminent alike for piety, benevolence, knowledge and good sense. The advantages of 
a parentage like this, will be readily appreciated; they necessarily imply a careful and 
ome, competent education, and the early and solid agquirements of Mr. Livingston, showed 
land, that the soil was not unworthy of the culture. He took his first degree, in the College 
arte, of New-York, in the year 1765, and soon after entered the office of the late William 
y and Smith, Esq. asa student of law. On the expiration of this engagement, he was called to 
the bar, and subsequently appointed to the recordership of the city of New-York—a 
judicial office, (then, as now,) both lucrative and honourable. 
+ age, The time was however fast approaching, when to hold an appointment under the 
royal authority, was a distinction more to be avoided than desired. The great question 
ar of of the rights of the colonies now agitated the community, and in the province of New- 
York, divided it into parties, nearly equal in strength, and entirely so in devotion to the 
principles they respectively professed. Between these Mr. Livingston did not balance, for 
in him the dictates of conscience were those also of patriotism: he took side promptly 
and decisively with his country, and was soon called to assert her rights, and expose her 
aaate wrongs, on that great theatre of national discussion—the floor of Congress. Among pig- 
— mies, a man of moderate size will be regarded as a giant; but to have been distinguished 
_m.. among such intellectual giants, as Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Jay, Henry, 
v0 Dickenson, R. H. Lee, and William Livingston, is the highest, as it certainly is the purest, 
ar eulogium that can be pronounced upon him. At that happy era of our history, nothing 
was achieved by surprise or intrigue; nothing was yielded to artificial character or con- 
vudy sideration ; there were no successful combinations of litle men, for selfish purposes ; 
vend no sectional confederacies to magnify virtues and conceal defects; no ridiculous at- 
oo tempts to puff and swell the human figure out of all its natural shapes and dimensions. 
ear Every candidate was scrutinized and weighed in the balance of truth, and the value of 
ear each stamped on the public opinion of the day. 
pool How Mr. Livingston passed this trial, will be best gathered from the archives of Con- 


may < gress, which (besides noticing his agency in much business of an important but inferior 
A. M. character) associate him with Lee and Pendleton, in framing the Address to the inhabi- 


its “<3 ‘ - 
“clock, tants of Great Britain; with Jefferson, Franklin, and John Adams, in preparing the De- 
claration of Independence; and with Samuel Adams, Dickenson, and M‘Kean, in digest- 
sini ing aud presenting a form of National Government, subsequently adopted, under the 


name of Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union. What particular share Mr. 
Livingston had in the productions which followed we do not know, and therefore will 
not assert; but if these committees performed their task as others of a similar character 
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Save done, there is no reason to believe but that each member contributed something to 
the work. 

A multiplicity of counsel, so precious in legislative proceedings, is not found to be 
equally useful in executive business: yet it was not till the year 1781, that Congress, 
becoming fully sensible of this great truth, and “ of the fluctuation, delay, and indecision 
which were the result of managing their business by committees,” proceeded to establish 
four executive departments ; to the direction of one of which, that having cognizance 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Livingston was invited. 

On this new and important theatre he continued to act until the peace of 1783, and, 
it is presumed, with the decided approbation of the body that appointed him; for, on 
retiring from office, he received “the thanks of Congress,” and an “ assurance of the 
high sense they entertained of the ability, zeal and fidelity, with which he had dis- 
charged the important trust reposed in him.” 

During the early part of the period of which we have been speaking, though princi- 
pally, Mr. Livingston was not exclusively, employed in national business. The state to 
which he belonged, notwithstanding the tardy and even equivocal steps which marked 
her early revolutionary movements, was among the first in the union to act upon the 
declaration of Independence, by framing for herself a new form of government under 
it; and to this end, she wisely called together the best and most enlightened heads of 
the community. In this respectable list we find the names of G. Clinton, Jay, Living- 
ston, Yates, Schuyler, G. Morris, and Scott. The product of their labours was honour- 
able to themselves, felicitous to their constituents, and useful to the sister states, (who 
had yet the same ground to travel over;) and if time has discovered in it a few and 
small imperfections requiring modification or change, in what similar work of man may 
not the same degree of imperfections be discovered? Under this new constitution, Mr. 
Livingston was appointed Chancellor of the state—an office which he continued to hold 
till the year 1801. 

It is generally known, that the policy adopted by Washington, during the war waged 
in Europe, (1794) was that of strict neutrality ; and that Mr. G. Morris, our minister at 
the court of France, was recalled at the instance of the French goverment, and a sugges- 
tion, that his conduct, personal or official, or both, had not sufficiently conformed to 
this principle. A fact perhaps less known is, that Mr. Livingston was the person selected 
by Washington, to fill this difficult and delicate mission. From causes, however, with 
which we are unacquainted, he at that time declined the appointment; but the offer 
being renewed in 1801 by Mr. Jefferson, it was then accepted; and he accordingly, in 
the autumn of that year, set out to execute his duties at Paris. 

The relations between the United States and France, at this period, had taken a new 
extension and increased interest, from two causes: Ist, the continuance and accumula- 
tion of debts due on the part of France, to citizens of the United States, for spoliations 
committed on their commerce, during the war of the French revolution ;* and 2d, the 
acquisition, recently made, by France of the territory known by the name of Louisiana ; 





* These spoliations were committed under a decree of the French government, ex- 
pressly violating her treaty engagements with the United States. Mr. Monroe (the suc- 
cessor 0! Mr. Morris) was instructed to demand a redress of the injury, but by some 
unaccountable perversion of intellect, was led to conclude— 

lst. That it made no part of his duty to remonstrate against this system of French 
robbery. 

2d. That were it otherwise, it would be bad policy to do so: and 

3d. That the government and people of the United States would both most cheerfully 
submit to it, if, on experiment, the French found it either useful or convenient! 
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and which necessarily brought that gigantic power into contact with us, on the whole of 
the long line of our western boundary, Mr. Livingston was therefore specially in- 
structed to urge, by all proper arguments, the prompt liquidation and payment of the 
debts aforesaid ; and to take early and effectual means to ascertain, whether the First 
Consul was disposed to sell, tothe United States, such part of the newly acquired terri- 
tory, as was supposed to lie on the eastern side of the Mississippi river 2 He accordingly 
opened the negotiation early in January, 1803, and pressed the cession on the part of 
France, by a number of informal notes, written between that period and the 25th of 
February. Wishing, however, to approach his object more directly, and perhaps piqued 
at the delay put into the answers from the French Bureaus,*he, on that day, took the 
hardy step of addressing a letter to the First Consul directly—in-which the cession of 
territory, and the discharge of the debts, were zealousty and ably recommended for 
notice and provision. The result, as respected the debts, was prompt and fortunate, 
and as regarded the other and greater object, scarcely less successful. On the — of 
March he was assured, that “the debts should be honourably settled and promptly paid,” 
and on the 5th of April, the Emperor announced to the council of state his determina- 
tion,—“ to sell whatever of American territory he had obtained from Spain ;"—and his 
decision, that “the price should not be less than eighty millions of franes.” Seven 
days after this decision had been taken, and communication made to the council of state, 
Mr. Monroe, who had been recently associated with Mr. Livingston in the negotiation, 
arrived at Paris, and on the 30th of April, 1803, united with his colleague and the French 
plenipotentiary, in giving to these bases the form of a treaty.* 

Having thus executed the two important trusts committed to him, and having com- 
pleted his third year in Europe, Mr. Livingston now sought permission to return to the 
United States, and in the autumn of 1804, received notice of his virtual recall by the arri- 
val of Gen. Armstrong, who had been appointed his successor. The season, however, not 
being favourable to a voyage across the Atlantic, he gave the winter and part of the 





* Missions, of plural form, have been occasionally great favourites with our govern- 
ment. In the last negotiation for peace, we had no fewer than five ministers at Ghent. 
The advantages by which this form is supposed to be recommended are: 

Ist. The increased chances it affords of the necessary qualifications. 

2d. The effect it has of deciding the credit of a successful and important negotiation : 
and, 

3d. The means it furnishes of rewaNing real friends—of securing or removing doubt- 
ful ones—of feeding the hungry, satisfying the curious, and silencing the noisy. 

The objections to it are fewer, but more weighty, and resolve themselves, principally, 
into the excitements and animosities, which never fail to arise between those who do 
more, and others who do less ; and which even an equality of labour and capacity, tends 
rather to increase than diminish. Many examples from our own history might be quoted 
in illustration of this truth—but it welll be going too far out of our way to notice any 
other than the mission mentioned in the text, and which was certainly no exception to 
the general remark. Mr. Monroe and his friends were not satisfied with the small share 
that circumstances had permitted him to take in a business so important, and so likely 
to make strong and favourable impressions on public opinion. Means were accordingly 
employed, (and some of them not of the most laudable character) to lessen Mr. Living- 
ston’s credit in this transaction, and even to disseminate a belief, that, without the aid of 
Mr. Monroe, nothing either had been done, or could have been done. Of the extension 
and daration of this belief, we have a specimen as late as the year 1816, in an address, if 
we do not mistake, of a Mayor and Aldermen of a western city, which ascribed to Mr. 
Monroe exclusively, all the benefits that either had resulted, or that would result to the 
union, from the treaty of Paris of 1803. The dose was, however, too powerful for the 
patient, and in a paroxysm of aouny | and justice, he rebuked the adulation or the ig- 
norance of his addressers, by putting them in mind, that something was due to his vene- 


rable colleague. We have bere seeu that this something was every thing. 
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spring to a tour through Switzerland, Germany, and Italy ; and in June, 1805, returned 
to his seat on the Hudson, “ loving and respecting,” as he often declared, “his own coun- 
try and its institutious better, exactly in proportion as he became more intimately ac- 
quainted with the character and condition of others.” 

With this mission to France, terminated the political life of Mr. Livingston, but not 
that ef his public usefulness. In matters of taste, in the progress of the useful arts, in 
the improvement of the country, by roads, canals, planting, building, and agriculture, his 
mind was constantly and vigorously employed; and to his suggestions or example 
much of the present honourable impulse in these directions may be justly ascribed. On 
these important subjects, we more particularly quote the share he had in introducing 
among us the use of gypsum and clover; in making us acquainted with the Merino 
race of sheep; in instructing us in the qualities of that race, and in the most approved 
methods of managing it; and finally, in carrying into effect his own speculations and 
those of others, in relation to steam-boat navigation. 

It may perhaps be expected that, according to the decision of the schools, we should 
now proceed to note the “ parva si non sunt quotidie’—those smaller circumstances, 
which take their importance only, or principally, from their daily occurrence ; which 
form the bulk of every man’s history, and which are supposed better to characterize than 
any public acts his physical and moral temperament and constitution. Without waiting 
to contest the authority of the rule, or to show its great liability to abuses, it will be 
enough, on this head, to remark, that in Mr. Livingston’s domestic habits, we never have 
seen any thing peculiar to himself ; unless we regard as such, an understanding never 
clouded—a temper never disturbed—and manners habitually respectful and_ polite. 
These, as may be readily conceived, could not fail to make him the delight of his 
friends—the pride of his family, and the happiness of his dependants—geatifications, 
however, which were fated soon to end. 

At the period to which we more particularly allude, Mr. Livingston had reached his 
sixty-seventh year. A constitution naturally robust, and always protected by temperance 
and exercise, gave an assurance of long life. But how little are human calculations to 
be depended on? . Death was already at hand. An affection of the head, causing no 


great alarm, was soon followed by a succession of paralytic strokes, and, on the 15th 
of February, 1813— 


‘ He gave his honours to the world again : 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.’ 





TO *** 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


With heavenly radiance thy bright form, 
Flits through my soul’s deep gloom; 

Like sun-beams through the gathering storm— 
Like tapers o’er a tomb. 


Like some lone star, that brightly gleams 
In winter's cheerless sky ; 

So flashes o’er my soul’s sad dreams 
The lightning of thine eye. 
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As distant music, soft and low, 


Lifts the rapt soul from earth ; 
So steals across my thoughts of wo 


The memory of thy worth. 


As the pale moon-beam’s placid light, 
Shines on the tranquil sea ; 

So soft, so pure, so calm, so bright— 
Glows my esteem for thee. 


Joy's fading scenes have pass’d away, 
And fancy’s dream is fled ; 

Yet pure the thought with which I pray 
For blessings on thy head. : 





For tHe Literary Companion. 


CAMP-MEETING AT MOSQUETO COVE. 


Srr, 

Perceiving that the design of your 
publication is not merely to convey to 
your numerous readers the ephemeral 
productions of fancy, but that you evince 
a determination to stand on nobler 
ground: and while, on the one hand, 
you enliven us with the wild notes of 
poetical imagination, and exhibit pictures 
of real life, which, although sketched by 
the hand of fiction, may yet aid the 
cause of virtue; on the other, you pre- 
sent us with flowers culled from the 
fields of useful information. 1 there- 
fore thought a short account of that no- 
velty in the religious world, a ‘* Camp- 
Meeting,” might occupy a place in your 
columns, without infringing on the ge- 
neral design of your work. 

I left the city last week on Tuesday, 
(the day on which the Camp-Meeting at 
Mosqueto Cove was to commence) at 
9 o’clock in the morning; the weather 
was remarkably fine, and seemed to con- 
spire with the varied scenery which 
skirted the banks of the river, to make 
me forget the cares of the city, and as 
its last spire became hid from view in the 
clouds which skirted the horizon, every 
worldly anxiety receded from my mind. 

After « passage of about four hours in 
the steam-boat, we arrived at the place of 
our destination;—every thing was new— 
the great number of boats bearing pas- 
sengers to the shore, the hurry and tumult 
of the people in escorting their baggage 
to the camp, the halloeing of the sailors, 
and the rattling of wagons, in a place so 
wild and lonesome, that it looked as if 
human foot had never before disturbed 
its dreary solitude. The path which led 
to the meeting lay up a steep hill, the 


sides of which were covered with the 
cedar and birch; after proceeding about 
a quarter of a mile the road became level, 


~ and the tents of the encampment ap- 


peared, (20 in number,) and encircling 
about half an acre of ground. On this 
area, which was almost impervious to 
the sun, there was erected of some rough 
boards a kind of pulpit for the preachers, 
and before it were laid, at convenient 
distances, and raised to the height of a 
plank turned edgewise from the ground, 
a sufficient number of plank to accom- 
modate 3000 persons with seats, and 
perhaps more. 

The regulations of the meeting were 
read every evening, together with the 
act of the legislature which protected 
them in their mode of worship. The 
hours of preaching were, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, 2 in the afternoon, and 
8 in the evening; the intervals were 
filled up with prayer-meetings in rings 
and circles, as they are termed. These 
circles are generally commenced by two 
or three official characters, until, by 
their singing and praying, a concourse 
of the people are attracted. I have wit- 
nessed some of these circles so large as 
to contain five or six hundred persons, 
‘spectators included, in the centre of 
which a great number of men and women 
were on their knees, some sending up 
shouts of joy, others, in apparent agony, 
crying for mercy; and, whether we 
view it as the effect of a religious enthu- 
siasm, or as proceeding from the direct 
influence of the Spirit of God, it certain- 
ly was a scene calculated to draw a tear 
from the man of feeling. These circles 
were dispersed every night at 10 o'clock 
by the sound of the trumpet, when all 
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were to retire to their respective dwell- 
ings or tents, in some of which prayer- 
meeting was continued al! night. The 
discourses were generally attended with 
solemnity, and principally turned upon 
the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments ; whilst 
in the evening particularly, the place 
was calculated to inspire devotion, the 
whole expanse of heaven was stretched 
; 4 over our heads, without any covering 
except the thick foliage of the trees, 
through which the moon and the stars 
cast their glimmering rays, intermingling 
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with the light of the numerous lamps 
dispersed through the camp. 

On Friday night liberty was given to 
the people to continue in their circles 
without interruption, and the place was, 
accordingly, continually vocal with sing- 
ing, shouting, and praying until morning, 
when the tents were struck, and the 
whole of this vast multityde retired, and 
a dreary solitude again succeeded: the 
tents disappeared ; the birds again re- 
turned to their covert, and the wave 
dashed unheard upon the shore. 





a ewe 


Sociely in the City of New-York, written by Samuel Stilwell. 
the measure, and of a kindred spirit with the ‘ Iron-bound Bucket,’ are taken from the 
introductory remarks to this work, and are illustrative of the feelings with which the au- 
thor reviews the scenes of his childhood and youth. 


The following verses, in 


4 

| 
| Mr. Bolmore is now printing Historical Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the Methodist 

; 


MORNING OF LIFE. 


BY 8S. STILWELL. 


4 How often I think on the scenes of my childhood, 

ey The meadows and fields where the wild flowers grew ; 
a The orchards, the pond, the glade, and the wildwood, 
. a And the social delights that my infancy knew. 


The dew-spangled lawn, and the green grassy meadow, 


The copse where the birds warbled sweetly their lay ; 
Where oft in the wide-spreading trees’ ample shadow 
We felt the sea breeze in the heat of the day. 


I remember the road, with its winding and turning, 
The green living hedgerow that skirted the way ; 

The field it enclos'’d where the brick-kila was burning, 
And the pits where they dug up the smooth yellow clay. 


And I have not forgot when a storm was a coming, 
1 The hoarse rumbling noise of the waves of the sea ; 


The old hollow log where the partridge was drumming, 
And the woodpecker pecking the hollow cak-tree. 


I remember the old-fashion’d mansion we liv’d in, 


With the bay and the beach, and the ocean in view ; 
‘The swamp and the brake where the singing-birds built in, 
And the trees by the lane where the thorn-apples grew. 


In that old-fashion’d house in this lov'd situation, 
With small panes of glass, and the clean oaken floors ; 


Content was our lot, and no fear of invasion, 
Not a bar, nor a lock, nor a bolt to the doors. 


But what was the cause of that tranquil enjoyment ? 
Not the house, nor the fields, nor the prospects so rare ; 


— 


Not the orchards, nor pond, nor the rural employment, 
But the dearly lov’d friends of my bosom were there. 


And the day that we parted, the heart-rending anguish 
No pen can describe, neither pencil portray ; 
To me all the beauties around seem’d to languish, 


And all the gay scenes quickly faded away. 


Those transient enjoyments how fair and how fickle, 
They spring up and bloom like the flowers in May ; 
But trouble and care thrust in the sharp sickle, 
‘They're cut down, and wither, and die in a day. 
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But the joys of the faithful are ever increasing, 

Their source is celestial, their Author divine ; 

In the truth they rejoice, and their prospects are pleasing, 
In glory and beauty for ever to shine. 





—haill, Roxborough, Pennsylvania, August 9, 1821. 


Dear Howarp, 

How short-sighted are we mortals! 
little did you or I suppose, when we 
were looking upon that delightful scene 
which so enchanted us the night previous 
to my departure, that on the following 
evening | should be at a miserable ta- 
vern, sitting upon a chair the whole 
night instead of going to bed, because I 
had not a comfortable place to lay in; 
and least of all did you expect to receive 
a letter from this part of the world. 
I, who have been so long accustomed to 
the noisy din of the city, can hardly 
realize the stillness of my present situa- 
tion, disturbed only by the distant sound 
of a waterfall, and the whispering of the 
passing breeze. 

Before me, at the distance of one or 
two hundred yards, runs one of the most 
romantic streams that you perhaps ever 
saw. Almost surrounded by an impen- 
etrable forest, and hundreds of feet be- 
low the level of the ground, it winds its 
lonely way, seldom cut by the keel, or 
disturbed by the rude oar. 

This spot was once the asylum of a 
young, but too romantic and unfortunate 
couple, who fled hither during the fever 


‘of 1798; not only from pestilence, but 


from the expense of a city life. They 
loved, and were poor; education had 
refined their minds, but imprudent read- 
ing had inflamed their imaginations; 


. and that love, which is the result of mu- 


tual esteem, founded upon long acquain- 
tance, and cemented by the ties of vir- 
tuous sentiment, was unknown to them. 
They married clandestinely, and here 
they were determined to live only for 
each other. 

The husband, however, was compelled 


> 


to go to the city almost every day to at- 
tend to his business there. At first he 
returned regularly every evening. But 
in a short time the ardour of his passion 
was cooled, and many an anxious night 
did the still fond wife retire to her couch, 
not to sleep, but te pass itin agony. She 
murmured not—but with silent anguish 
she sought a better husband, in her God, 
and the consolations of religion. 

On one occasion she had waited nearly 
a week for the return of her husband— 
still he came not. Determined to re- 
main no longer in suspense, she left her 


dwelling ; and with her little new-born 


infant in her arms she set out for the city. 
After a toilsome walk she arrived there. 
Where was she to look? the streets were 
deserted; now and then she met a 
hearse ; perhaps it was bearing the dead 
body of her husband—horrid thought ! 
her inquiries were answered by rude 
insults. Two nights she slept in some 
grave-yard; on the third, almost dead 
with. hunger and anxiety, she sunk on 
the steps of a neat looking house, ex- 
pecting every moment to be pushed away. 
But, on the contrary, she heard the door 
open, she was taken in, she recognized 
the voice of the nurse who had nourished 
her in infancy; and there her wretched 
husband had, a few moments before, 
breathed his last. Entertained for some 
months by her hospitable host, she did 
not long survive her husband—her child 
was brought up in an humble situation of 
life, which her parents would once have 
despised. 

Thus you have another proof, how im- 
portant a circumstance in life is mar- 
riage. 





THE LUSTRUM. 


NO VIII. 


Itan’ tandem queso, civem item ut meretricem ubi abusus sis, 
Mercedem dare lex jubet ei atque amittere? Ter. Phorm. Ac. II. Sc. 2. 





August 18, 
Tt should be the part of a commentator 





on the public morals to aim at the sup- 
pression of such vices in a community as 
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are most injurious m their tendencies ; 
and truly it appears to me, that there is 
none which is more seriously to be de- 
plored, or calls for more marked cen- 
sure, than that which gives rise to the 
unhappy situation of the many females 
who walk our streets, the miserable vic- 
tims of perfidy and dishonour. When I 
reflect upon the great number of these 
unfortunate objects which are to be found 
in this single city, I am filled with seri- 
ous Compassion for their condition, and 
cannot but lament that there should exist, 
in this happy republic, which should 
seem to be the abode of virtue and the 
asylum of innocence, any of so low a 
stamp as to be capable, through the mo- 
tives which here prompt them, and 
the face of every injunction of religion 
and nature, of sacrificing the fairest and 
loveliest work of Heaven to so shameful 
and unworthy a purpose. It is much to 
be wondered at, that these defilers of in- 
nocence, though regardless of all the ob- 
ligations of virtue and honour, do not 
fecl themselves withheld through motives 
of pityand humanity. The miserablecon- 
sequences of which their conduct is pro- 
ductive, by bringing disgrace and wretch. 
edness into a peaceful and happy family, 
entailing sorrow upon parents, and shame 
and despair upon their child, were, I 
should think, sufficient to put down every 
feeling of sensuality which might arise 
in a bosom that had in it the least share 
of the common sympathies of our nature. 
Ifow callous, then, must be his heart, 
who, with every better and more gener- 
ous feeling pressing upon him, could, for 
the sake of contr ibuting to a disgraceful 
and momentary pleasure, consent to be- 
come the willing author of so much ruin 
and calamity! 

I cannot, therefore, but look upon se- 
duction as a crime of the highest magni- 
tude; because he who commits it can- 
not plead the excuses of theft, nor can 
he even avail himself of the weak de- 
fence of the murderer, who may at least 
pretend to the justification of having 
been burried on by rancorous hatred and 
stimulating revenge; but is guilty of 
aiming coolly and deliberately at the 
destruction of a fellow-being, without any 
other apology than the incentive of a 
passion which he possesses but in common 
with the lowest part of the creation. 

The dictates of duty and conscience 
being found, then, wholly ineffectual 
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against the extension of this evil, its fre- 
quency can only be attributed to the 
want or insufficiency of legislative pro- 
vision ; and certain it is, that the laws of 
this country are very deficient in the mea- 
sure of justice which they deal out on an 
injury of so deep a die, and fraught with 
tendencies so pernicious and alarming. 
I am aware of no other consequences 
which are likely to ensue to him who 
is guilty of committing it, than the lia- 
bility which he is under of a civil prose- 
cution by the parent, in which the only 
damages recoverable by law are for the 
loss of the services of the child; but 
which, it is pleasing to observe, the ho- 
nest indignation of juries have, of late 
years, in defiance of the shackles which 
were imposed by a barbarous and tyran- 
nical age, extended to the consequential 
injury of loss of reputation, shame, and 
dishonour, to the danghter and her fami- 
ly. But how can this heal the wounded 
heart of a tender parent, wipe off the 
stain of infamy, or compensate him for 
the ruin of one who may be, perhaps, 
dearer to him than his life ? and have we 
not reason to exclaim, in the language of 
the motto which | have adopted, * Pray, 
is this the law, that you may use a citi- 
zen like a prostitute, then pay her and 
turn her off!” Besides, even this re- 
medy often proves as useless to the in- 


jured, as it is ineffectual against the guil- 


ty; for the latter may be in no situation 
to afford pecuniary satisfaction, indepen- 
dent of the many shifts and expedients 
which are open to him to evade it. 
Among the Romans, the taking away 
a woman clandestinely from her parents 
or guardians, and defiling her, whether 
with or without her consent, was punish- 
ed by death and confiscation of goods ; 
and here is to be remaried the high idea 
which they had of the honour of the fe- 
male sex, which they supposed incapable 
of being guilty of so great an improprie- 
ty, without the wiles and seduction of 
the other sex: ‘* ist etenim eam solici- 
laverit, nisi adiosis artibus circumvenerit, 
non fac iet eam velle in tantum dedecus 
sese prodere ;” and, therefore, by punish- 
ing so severely the solicitations of the 
men, they intended to secure effectually 
the virtue of the women. This offence 
is, also, in some measure, provided for 
by the criminal law of England, where, 
to take away any woman child unmar- 
ried, within the age of sixteen years, and 
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toe deflower her is made subject to five 
years imprisonment of him who commits 
it. 

It is much to be regretted, that so little 
provision exists by our law against an 
evil, whose ravages are daily becoming 
more frightful and extensive. The un- 
happy fate of Flavilia, which has, for so 
long a time, excited the interest, and 
ealled forth the indignation of this city, 
and who is now exposed to every mis- 
chance and ruin, which her unprotected 
situation in a foreign land may bring upon 
her, while the heart of a fond father is 
torn at her loss, seems alone sufficient to 
awaken the public attention on this sub- 
ject. It is not, however, to be denied, 
but that these misfortunes may be some- 
times attributed to the laxity of those 
who are the subjects of them, and the 
want of a strict repulse on their part to 
the importunities and advances of the 
other sex. It should be the part of a 
female, who has a proper regard for her 
virtue, at the same time that she avoids 
all appearance of prudery, to discounte- 
nance, with a su.table dignity, every fa- 
miliarity and insinuation bordering upon 
lewdness orindecorum. By this means, 
she will preserve her chastity and repu- 
tation, which are dearer to her than any 
other qualitiés which she can possess, 
whilst she at the same time commands 
the respect and esteem of every worthy 
member of either sex. 

I shall conclude these cursory remarks 
with the following lines from Thomson, 
which are beautiful in themselves, and 
also well adapted to the present occa- 
sion :— 

Ah then, ye fair! 
Be gently cautious of your sliding hearts ; 
Dare not th’ infectious sigh; the pleading 


look, 

Downcast, and low, in meek submission 
drest, 

But fuil of guile. Let not the fervent 
tongue, 


Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 

Gain on your purpos'd will. Nor in the 
bower, 

Where woodbines flaunt, and roses shed a 
couch, 

While evening draws her crimson curtains 
round, 

Trust your soft moments with betraying 
man. 





TURLE CLUB. 
It being publicly announced, that the 








eating society, called the Turtle Club, 
would dine at the Retreat on the 9th in- 
stant, I considered this too flagrant a 
contempt of my authority to be passed 
unnoticed, having so recently taken oc- 
casion to animadvert on that association ; 
and therefore directed my hall to be pre- 
pared, and my officers to throw aside all 
other business, in order that they might 
be ready for such service as I should have 
occasion to require from them. Being de- 
sirous of taking these gentlemen in the 
very act, that no plea or evasion might be 
attempted te be made by them, I waited 
till that part of the day when I judged 
they would be sufficiently invelved in 
the mysteries of the institution, when I 
placed myself in my tribunal, and gave 
orders that they should be entered upon 
suddenly, and brought before me with 
the evidences of guilt upon them; di- 
recting, in case any resistance was of- 
fered to my authority, that the power of 
the county should be called to their aid, 
if requisite. This, however, proved to 
be unnecessary ; for it was not long be- 
fore I saw them entering in a confused 
train, and in different antic attitudes, 
with bowls and other implements in their 
hands, which they held in various posi- 
tions, and capered with as they advanced 
forwards. It was a curious sight to wit- 
ness the approach of this procession, 
some of whom were dipping their spoons 
into the vessels which they held, and 
applying them to their mouths, although 
the former appeared to be quite empty, 
or, at least, to have only a small share of 
dregs remaining in them. J found from 
these, and various other symptoms, that 
they had advanced to a considerable ex- 
tent in their ceremonies before they had 
been interrupted, and judged it, there- 
fore, expedient to interpose my authority 
to restore order among them, as also 
among the crowd, which by this time had 
become extremely numerous, and were 
eager in pressing forward to observe 
their motions. In advancing forwards 
for this purpose, I was encountered by 
several of this merry set, who accosted 
me with several familiar expressions, 
which, however I might have been in- 
clined to be offended from the manner of 
them, and the ludicrous appearance of 
the whole scene, could not but for a mo- 
ment get the better of my gravity. 

Every thing, however, being prepared 
to proceed on their trial, I called for the 
president of the chav, who in a few mo- 
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metits came forward witha very glowing 
face, and having his bib still before him. 
He desired the privilege of being allowed 
to defend the society by counsel, which 
I freely acquiesced in. His advocate 
then advanced, and begged leave to in- 
troduce a quantity of accounts for pep- 
per, pimento, and various other aro- 
matics; the dealers, he said, in which, 
besides the many persons who were em- 
ployed in the grinding of them, and de- 
rived their whole support from the socie- 
ty, must suffer very materially in case it 
should be broken up. He expatiated, 
also, at great length, and in very flowery 
terms, on the strengthening properties of 
the liquid, which it was the particular 
object of the club toimprove and extend 
the use of, and the great benefit which 
could not but result to the country from 
such institutions, by introducing men of 
vigorous and robust constitutions; and 
alluded, with great learning, to the La- 
cedemonians, who, he said, were parti- 
cularly renowned as a warlike and en- 
terprising people, and lived principally 
upon soup. At this last word, I observed 
the whole of their mouths to be set in 
motion, as if affected with a longing pro- 
pensity to be again engaged in their fa- 
vourite employment, and waiting with 
impatience for its commencement. I 
could not but judge from this, that they 
supposed themselves in a different place, 
and imagined that to be the cry with 
which the entry of that article is usually 
hailed among them; and having a mind 
to try the nicety of their palates, as well 
as to satisfy their voraciousness, I direct- 
edasimple infusion of the strongest Cay- 
enne, which I had had previously pre- 
pared forthe purpose, and which was rais- 
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ed to the temperature at which their de- 
coction is ordinarily taken, to be handed 
to one of them, who, to my utter astenish- 
ment, devoured the whole of it with the 
greatest eagerness. Their counsel, after 
this, offered no further justification for 
his clients, but lett me to make up such 
judgment as I might, from the whole 
circumstances, think proper. I looked 
upon this strong disposition for pepper, 
at this season of the year, as a very sin- 
gular propensity, and could not but at- 
tribute it to an extreme coldness of con- 
stitution, and an aguish habit of body ; 
for which reasen, being desirous of af- 
fording them all the care and indulgence 
which their situation required, | desired 
Dr. Biein to attend with his perspiration 
bor, which he accommodated in my hall 
after a short delay, and into which they 
were successively introduced, and sub- 
mitted to the action of the proper sudo- 
rifics. 

After this I dismissed them, having 
first pronounced a forma! dissolution of 
the club, and declared all their utensils 
forfeited. I could not but remark the 
capacious size of the bowls made use of 
by them, and also that the spoons, which 
were fashioned after the form, and also 
approached somewhat to the dimensions, 
of the ordinary ladle, were each inscrib- 
ed with the initials of the owner’s name. 
The former will be disposed of to supply 
the deficient wash-stands of any public 
house, and the latter are to be placed in 
the museum. The book of secret re- 
cords of this society will remain in the 
possession of Mr. Oldboy ; and lest they 
should again undertake to re-unite them- 
selves, all persons are hereby authorized 
to interfere to prevent it. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Oldboy desires his communications to be left in future at the 
office of the Literary Companion in Chatham-street. 





Receipt for studying Law. 


Nocturnal peregrinations of sundry genteel youths ; or 


a new method by which to raise the State of New-York to a rank in these United 
States, equally elevated with that which Sparta and Athens once held, when Greece 


was in the zenith of its fame and splendour. 


“1 dark subject. The young poli- 


tician, on the way to glory, illustrated in the history of Harry Lawfull. Pro- 


clamation. 


Receipt for studying law.—There are many 
young men, who, no doubt, feel inclined 
to join the well-numbered host of attor- 
neys at law, whose talents and lucubrations 
are so great an ornament to our city 





taverns, at elections, and on other occa- 
sions, when any popular questions arise. 
These young gentlemen have, probably, 
very justly supposed that future glory is to 
be attained by an apprenticeship in some 
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lawyer's office ; but when they think of its 
seven long years of arduous study, despair- 
ing of rising to the kind of eminence above- 
mentioned, they more modestly prefer the 
counter to the bar. How many a worthy 
youth has been thus deceived! how many 
have unnecessarily excluded themselves 
from the course, at whose goal was held 
out the prize of being one day elected on 
some political committee, or secretary of 
a ward meeiing. In pity to such, who are 
even now hesilating which is the easiest 
road to glory, | would pluck the scales 
from your eves, and bid you look. 

Have your vwames entered in a certain 
book, (where you will see many as good, 
and very probably eyualiy as bad, if not 
Worse than your own.) According to cir- 
cuntstances, you will be ordered to serve a 
clerkship of two, four, or five years, ere 
you will be sent forth, “ conquering and 
to conquer” in cur ward courts, &c. As 
this clerkship must be principally devoted 
to that most necessary study—human na- 
ture, this is impossible to be done in a 
lawyer's office, where your eyes meet no- 
thing but white calf-skin and unintelligible 
reports. : 

The first year, of course, you must do no 
thing at all, in order to prepare your mind, 
as Dr. M*****1] does his stomach, by eat- 
ing nothing the day before, when he is in- 
vited to some learned dinner. Lest idle- 
ness might be too irksome, a subscription 
to some circulating library of romances, 
or a jaunt to the springs, &c. for improve- 
ment—I mean in horse-jockeying, swag- 
gering, cock-fighting, would probably be 
beneficial ; at all events, these accomplish- 
ments, and some Others like them, will do 
you no hurt, if you expect to be a gentle- 
man, and what’s a lawyer but a gentle- 
man? 

The second year must be devoted most 
particularly to human nature: in order to 
do this, you must devote your spare lime 
to promenading, principally with the la- 
dies, in Broadway: if you can, attend the 
assemblies and theatre, because every one 
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knows that these are the very schools of 
that science. 

Ten months of the third year you must 
devote to gaining an extensive acquaint- 
ance: this is indispensable in practice. 
In order to do this, you must be regular, 
afier breakfast, in drinking punch at the 
City Hotel, &c. and learn (if you unfortu- 
nately don’t know already) to swear “loud 
and long ;” this will render you agreeable, 
and make your Company courted. Part of 
your morning must be devoted to a few 
rubs at billiards, pool, &c. that you may 
know how these things are managed ; for 
it would be awkward indeed, if you should 
happen to be employed in a gambling suit, 
to be compelled to tell the court and bar 
you had: never seen a billiard table. 
Remember inexperience has ruined many. 
F drtunately there are many tables in our 
city, and if Duke and Niblo won't trick, 
there are enough oihers ; at these you will 
attain your grand object, or what is called 
“a run of clients ;” especially if you intend 
to practise in the Court of Sessions. These 
will be the means of introducing you to 
others of the same stamp, and their female 
friends. Thus having laid the ground- 
work, by gaining experience, and “a run,” 
(of clients IT mean, not duns;) you must 
then attend court once in a while, always 
with a sagacious look, which will effect 
the two purposes of being seen, anu catch- 
ing the slang. Allot half an hour a day to 
Blackstone, and subscribe to that interest- 
ing work, the City Hall R******r, edited by 
that profound civilian, RHE RE ra so 
celebrated for his legal acquirements, and 
his exquisite ugliness. Thus having em- 
ployed your last two months, you wiil 
have passed “the Rubicon,” (after making 
some bones at the duelling oath,) and with 
a tolerable share of impudence, more re- 
quisite far than talents, with a little Inek 
and presence of mind, (if you can keep out 
of gaol) you may live a good old age of 
legal glory, and if you an’t one day or 
other an alderman, or ward justice, or 
something else the devil’s in't, 
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NOCTURNAL PEREGRINATIONS 


Of sundry genteel youths; or, anew method by which to raise the state of 
New-York to a rank in these United States, equally elevated with that which 
Sparta and Athens once held, when Greece was in the zenith of its fame and 


splendour. 


Spend thy nights in the street, instead of thy study. 
Be hankering after girls to satisfy thy passions, instead of searching into musty volumes 


for the acquirement of useful knowledge. 


Drink of the vine of Cyprus, instead of the Pierian spring: and when thou art thus 
heated, go forth into the highways and battle with watchmen, instead of entering the 
lists, and winning the crown which science puts upon the head, of her successful votary. 

Pass thy days in boastirg of thy nightly adventures, insteag of blushing with modest 
diffidence at the praises which honourable men would load thee with. 

Thus thou wilt spend thy life in uselessness, and die with the consolatory reflection 
that thou hast done no good thing, either to thyself, or to any man living. 





‘4 DARK SUBJECT.” 


“ Quis talia legens temperet a admiratione ?” Horace. 
« All men are, and of right ought to be equal.” Declaration of Ind. 


It has become so common, and so prrise- 
worthy, to commiserate the unhappy fate 
of our oppressed fellow-beings—the ne- 
groes, or, as they call themselves, “ De 
Cullur’'d Peeples,” that it seems almost a 
crime to speak, except in pity, of their 
errors. Though I be ‘ieve not, as some do, 
that they are not of the human species, be- 
cause their heels stick out a little, and 
their heads are accidentally woolly, and set 
on their shoulders differently from white 
folks: though I do not believe they are 
but a mere intelligent species of ourang- 
outang, yet, this new discovery of “ equa- 
lity,” is one calculated to be deeply inju- 
rious to both their and our welfare. Their 
notions of equality have lately grown so 
common, that it will become a duty, by 
some means, to repress the effusions of 
their insolence and presumption. From 
this has arisen that vice, so extremely lu- 
dicrous in them, and at the same time so 
injurious: I mean their taste for fashion- 
able life and splendour, and their desire to 
excel each other in dress and extrava- 
gance. They have, indeed, arrived to 
such a pitch of imaginary grandeur, that 
it has become almost necessary to esta- 
blish some new institutions for their civi- 
lization, and to teach them the true mean- 
ing of the term, “ Liberty and Equality” 

In our city, enough has been done for 


them, by their philanthropic admirers: now 
let the labours of their societies be directed 
elsewhere Our once useful domestics, are 
now converted into grinning dandies, and 
black belles. Let the good, here, cease to 
bewail the lot of the sombre sons of Afri- 
ca; Wilberforce and “de Bobalishun So- 
syetee,” in New-York, your labours are 
complete. The blessings of liberty and 
equality are felt. Roome, and Furman* 
hail their approach! The gates of our 
State Prison and Penitentiary are opened 
wide, to receive the children of your adop- 
tion, who throng into them to be secluded 
from that world, where they have robb'd 
their employers and benefactors, to main- 
tain their extravagancies. 

In the days of our renowned Peter, and 
venerable Dutch ancestors, they were as 
the vassals and serfs of yore, ignobly 
doomed to cultivate the land, and by the 
sweat of their brow to earn the bread that 
nourished them. But those days have fled. 
A metamorphosis hath pervaded every 
thing that relates to them. Their morning 
labours in the field are changed to a lounge 
in Broadway. Their afternoons are now 
devoted, not to labour, but to a ride on 
horseback, or in some dashing tilbury, by 


* Keepers of the State Prison and Peni- 
tentiary. 
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the side of some blooming white-eyed 
goddess, to Cato’s or to Kensington-house. 
Their nights once were spent in refresh- 
ing sleep, but now the streets resoé@nd 
with their drunken rioting, and _ horse 
laughs, and they return from their roman- 
tic promenades in the “ African Grove,’* 
and their midnight debaucheries, to climb 
into their masters’ windows, or more ge- 
nerally to be escorted, by those enemies 
to freedom—those nocturnal despots—the 
city watchmen, to meditate and dream of 
happy equality, in the Watch-house. 

The vassal names of Sambo, of Pompey, 
Nic, and Casar, they have dropped; and 
their masters’ names, with a Mr. before, 
and Esq. after them, have become the sub- 
stitutes. They stop not even here—not 
satisfied with dubbing each other Squires’ 
and Misters doth, they assume titles of Nabi- 
lity, and take allthree. Ifthey go on, ina 
short time Negro Dukes and Counts will be 
as common here as they are in Hayti. Is 
there no arm to arrest the black progress of 
African degeneracy—no way to stop that 
increasing desire to rival the foolish part 
of the white equals, which leads so many 
of them to prison, and robs us of our pro- 
perty? Inthe evening it has become even 
dangerous to walk our streets, when in- 
fested by these nocturnal perambulators. 
Disguised in their masters’ clothes, these 
Lords of the night, conscious of theircon- 








* A lately established ice-cream and 
punch garden. 
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sequence, strut up and down Broadway 
grinning, laughing, sputtering, bowing, and 
tipping their beavers, talking of Miss 
Dinah’s eyes, and pretty foot, and Squire 
such a one’s teeth, &c. and if perchance 
you come in their way, you are, Sans cere- 
monie, shoved into the gutter, and, protect- 
ed by their numbers, they pass on, without 
even casting “a lounging lingering look 
behind” to ascertain your dirtyfate. This 
growing evil loydly calls for the reorgani- 
zation of “ the order of No. 40" to stop its 
increase. Could its former members make 
some agreement with our worthy watch- 
men, to let them proceed without inter- 
ruption in their “ crusades,” I have no 
doubt it would reduce our black friends 
once more to becoming humility, and 
would inculcate a desire of spending their 
nights, hereafter, in health-inspiring slum- 
bers. With some check on their proceed- 
ings, they could enjoy equally as much 
liberty in behaving themselves, as in de- 
predating on their masters’ property to 
hire coats and dresses, and to support their 
dashing equipages. 

These remarks were, partly, elicited 
from seeing, Sunday before last, seven 
negroes in a coach and four, driving furi- 
ously through our streets; but more par- 
ticularly from a desire of preserving, in all 
things, a proper “ medium.” 


t An association of boys, who formerly 
waged war with the negroes, and cruelly 
interrupted their evening walks. 





THE YOUNG POLITICIAN ON THE WAY TO GLORY. 


Illustrated in the history of Harry Lawfull. 
, So soon as a young man takes leave of college, he sets his ingenuity to work, as the 
saying is, fo get up in the world. Ashe has had a college education, he must of course 
have a profession ; for what stuff it is, (so runs the reasoning) to go to college to be a 


merchant. 


him his error. 


ministers. 





‘ 





Thus the youth is sent to be a professional man, without studying the fitness or unfit- 
ness of his mind for the business. He takes it for granted that he is equal to any thing ; 
and his parents, poor fellow, hardly ever dream the contrariwise ; and if, forsooth, they 
do, they either fail to direct him aright, or have not firmness of heart to expose unto 


This I deem the reason why we have so many poor lawyers, poor doctors, en? poor 
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So Harry Lawfull, having made his last 
speech, and last bow at the Commencement 
in Trinity Church, turned lawyer's clerk. 
Harry wasn’t so poorly off either; for 
though he had a lack of brains as well as 
others, yet he had a full stock of what 
politicians call glib of tongue * 

Harry had some common sense ; he was 
not puffed up with such a vain conceit of 
himself as not to ask knowledge from 
others, wiser, older, and more experienced 
than even he, Harry Lawfull. 

To this end he consulted a kind of tall, 
ruddy-faced, good-looking, elderly gentle- 
man: one who, like Atlas, bears (or thinks 
he bears) the whole political fabric on his 
own shoulders. 

The politician spoke his advice in one 
word, three times repeated—Impudence ! 
Impudence! Impudence !t (In imitation of 
Demosthenes, I guess. 

He advised him to study the National 
Advocate, The American, The Evening 
Post, and the Albany Statesman. 

Harry studied these through and through, 
and after having done all, he went to re- 
port progress. He was therefore told, that 
as he had now studied the science of poli- 
tics, he must commence the practice of 
it. 

To this end he went to Tammany Hall: 
walked in the bar-room with his hat on: 
called for a glass of Moody’s beer and a 
cracker : (read the newspapers in the mean- 
while.) He was now in the midst of the 


council chamber of the Tammany poli- 
ticians.t 

As for Harry, he was now on the high 
road to glory. The leaders bowed their 
heads to him: the young men tipped their 
hats, shook hands, and invited him to drink 
beer: thenthey got into a passion together 
about the ready patriotism of Tompkins, 
the nobleness of his mind, and how gener- 
ous he was to the militia, in contrast with 
the cold, the calculating, and the selfish 
policy of the monarchical Clinton. 

Harry was now proposed as a member 
of the republican committee of young men, 
and admitted unanimously. Now he spoke 
speeches at porter-houses, folded tickets 
for the voters, shook hands with the vile, 
the disorderly, and the drunken, and be- 
came, in deed and in thought, a plaything 
for the people to toy with awhile, and then 
cast away in their good pleasure. A step 
in the ladder by which the chiefs of the 
party rose into office. 

About 10 o’clock at night he would re- 
turn to the committee room of the young 
men to refresh himself with beer, and 
crackers, and political conversation. 

After all these things were finished, he 
would trudge to his home, thinking of a 
seat in the legislature, and then of being 
senator of his native state, and then of 
going to congress, and then of being made 
senator of the United States, and then of 
being made secretary of war—but hold, my 
pen! &c. &c. &c. 








* This excellent art, glib of tongue, is sold at a very low price at what are called de- 
bating societies. We would counsel all young men, who desire to gain glory, to attach 
themselves to these associations without a moment’s hesitation. 

t Impudence is a kind of collateral qualification, which comes, in the course of time, 
without directing vour attention particularly to it. 

t We would just hint to a young politician to say little, but to look much; and when 
he does take it upon him to utter his opinion, to be sure to do it in a passion, and with 


great violence of gesture. 


PROCLAMATION, 


To all those of our subjects, well disposed persons, enemies to English fashions and in- 
innovations, by bad luck spindle-shanked and bandy-legged, greeting : 


Whereas, it hath been confidently re- 
ported, that the herein-after mentioned 
paragraph appeared in “the American,” a 
few days since, in the words following, to 
wit: that is to say, 


Change of fashion in gentlemen’s dress.— 
We are happy to state, that a change in 
the dress of gentlemen is about to take 
place immediately, which will conduce 
greatly to the revival of trade in this town, 
and prove highly beneficial to our manu- 
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factures ; the change we allude to is the 
laying aside of trowsers, and universal adop- 
tion of BREECHES, as in the best days of 
our prosperity. His majesty, in his anxiety 
ta encourage our home manufactures, we 
are assured, countenances the change, 
which will become general before the co- 
ronation, xc.— English Paper. 

Thercfore, it hath seemed fit, and pro- 
per, and meet, and shall continue so to 
seem to be: That all our well disposed 
and loving friends and subjects, and more 
particularly those possessing and seized 
in fee simple, fee tail, and fee male tail ge- 
neral, of sundry and divers kinds, and sorts, 
and denominations, of ill-shaped and ill- 
looking knees, calves, shins, and legs, the 
same being either too slim, or too crooked, 
or too thick, or too thin, or too long, or 
too short, or otherwise shockingly and 
gS. (Signed) 

(Countersigned) 
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horribly misshapen, shall resist, annihilate, 
and destroy, and repel the innovations and 
incursions into our heretofore happy do- 
minions, hereafter to be made, of our na- 
tural, hereditary, and mortal foe, and the 
arch enemy of our dear subjects, “ Small- 
Clothes the First, Emperor of the Straight- 
legs, and King of “ Goodshinbones.” 

And they, our said subjects, are hereby 
authorized and commanded to wage eter- 
nal, infernal, gnd diurnal war, now and at 
all times hereafter for ever, against the said 
king of “ Goodshinbones,” and emperor of 
the Straightlegs, as aforesaid. In warrant 
whereof “ WE” have hereunto placed our 
hand and seal this 18th day of August, and 
of our reign the 5825th. 


« BIGBREECHES,” king of Uglyzonia. 


« SPINDLESHANKS,” Count Bandylegs, 


Secretary of State. 





The line of division between the coun- 
ties of Ulster and Greene runs through a 
small lake, known on Dewitt’s map of the 
State of New-York by the name of Shen's 
Lake, (but in the little poem below is called 
the lake of the mountains,) particularly 
described in the story of Rip Van Winkle, 
(omitting the water,) as the place where 
Hudson and his crew were playing at nine- 
pins. From this little lake issues a rapid 
stream that winds its course Southwesterly 
along the deep mountain glen through 
which Rip and the old fellow with thick 
bushy hair and grizzled beard carried the 
keg, from which Rip received the dose 
that closed his eyes in sleep for twenty 
years. After receiving a number of tri- 
butary streams, it turns the saw-mill of the 
Ulster glass factory, and several other 
mills, and after passing the Bristol glass 
factory, receives a large stream from the 


TO HOWARD, JUN. 


Northwest, that issues from Shandecan 


Adieu, for the winter, ye hills and ye vales, 


Lake about a mile distant, and then receives 
the name of the Saughkill; and passing 
through the town of Woodstock, empties 
into the Esopus creek, 

Some years ago I was in the habit of 
spending some time with my friends at 
Bristol. in the summer season. The ro- 
mantic views from this place, almost en- 
closed by mountains covered to their sum- 
mits with lofty trees, and the purity of the 
air and water, render it an agreeable re- 
treat for those who are fond of retirement. 
A little distance from Shandecan Lake, on 
the Northeasterly side, in a field declining 
to the Southwest, there was abundance of 
the finest raspberries I ever saw; they 
were of the red kind, large, and of the most 
excellent flavour of any I ever tasted: af- 
ter returning from there to New-York in 
the autumn of one of those years, | wrote 
the following lines :— 


Ye high, lofty mountains, whose heads catch the gales, 
When old Boreas shall sweep from your summits the snow, 


You will screen from the blast all the valley below. 
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160 THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


Turn your mills, rapid river, though unknown in song, 
While you pour from the lake of the mountains along, 
Health flows in your waters ; their purity prove, 

A fit emblem of life, from the Fountain of love. 


Farewell, loving friends, may your peace ever flow 


As constant and pure as the stream there below ; 


When the rasberrries ripen, if health shall remain, 
We'll revisit the lake of Shandecan again. 


August 11, 1821. 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION, 
A MOONLIGHT EVE. 


The moon was up—upon a rock I stood— 

Beneath me was a broad and silent flood :-— 

Beyond, a lovely scene of hill and dale, 

Where trees were bowing to each passing 
gale. 

Behind, I heard the rustling of the leaves— 

It was the music of the evening breeze. 

Above me were dark clouds, and the bright 
moon, 

Struggling for mast’ry ; but Cynthia soon 

Dispell’d her envious foes; the queen of 
night 

Then rode triumphant in her silv'ry light ; 

Proud of vict'ry, she hastens to disclose 

Her starry train, and hushes to repose 

All sounds which may disturb the peaceful 
scene— 

The breeze is still—all nature is serene. 

I laid me down, and view’d the immense 
host 

Of stars, bedded in azure ; and then lost 

In contemplation of the mighty plan, 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1821. 


I thought on heaven's mysterious ways to 
man, 

Oh! if the soul’s immortal, it shall roam 

Far, far beyond those orbs, te find a home! 

Sure this is not its home, we're pilgrims 
here, 

Upon a road of sorrow, dark and drear ; 

Each cup of joy is dash’d from us at last, 

And every wo is bitterer than the past. 

Hail, day of rest! when all our toils shall 
cease, 

And hope, and fear, be lost in endless peace! 

Yon moon must shortly lose her silv’ry ray, 

And yield her honours to the God of day. 

Those stars shall hide their heads in envious 
shame, 

Nor dare to vie with his unrival’d flame. 

Not so the Christian—as his Sun draws near, 


His flame of joy and love but burns more 
clear, 


And when it bursts in glory on his sight, 
He'll wear a robe of that eternal light. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUGUST, 1821. 

















a | Degrees. Winds. Weather. 

Pat 

= |S a. m(2 p.m Sp.mj8a.m.)]2p.m.[8p.m.] 8a. m. 2 p. m. 8 p. m. 
9 71 77 74 N SW S clear clear clear 
10 71 82 79 jSWbW Ss Ss clear clear clear 
ll} 76 88 83 1-2) NW NW NW clear clear clear 
12} 80 83 79 |NEDN|I ENE 5 cloudy cloudy cloudy 

13\ 74 82 76 N Ss Ss clear clear clear 
14} 72 87 |83 1-2; SW Ss SbW clear clear clear 
15| 76 91 87 SW Ss w clear clear clear 





























Erratum.—page 159, 2d column, Sth line from the top, for 20, read 120. 
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